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Photo; Buster Crabbe and Jean Rogers in "Flash Gordon' 




BELOW, Bruno Wick, 
the Ming of the old 
Flash Gordon radio 
program, as he ap- 
peared in one of his 
movie roles. He 



has also played 
character parts on 
TV. 







Tarzan of the Apes was the third book by Burroughs to appear; and from then on everything writ- 
ten by Burroughs — both past and present — was eagerly sought after by readers around the world, 
Tarzan was soon converted into motion pictures (although Burroughs was always disappointed 
with the adaptations) and his name soon became a household word. But readers were anxious 
for more adventures of John Carter as well, and Burroughs did not let them down. Over the 
years, he continued to add to the sagas of Mars, and produced a total of eleven books in the 
series before ill health brought his writing career to an untimely conclusion. 

It was only recently, however, that film-makers began to feel that John Carter and the Tharks 
might also be adaptable to the screen. The Disney studios had presented a brief Thark segment 
on TV, but had not seriously considered the subject for a full-length movie. Then, several 
years ago, another producer did. The word soon spread through the amateur science fiction and 
fantasy publications, and everyone cheered. They, naturally, envisioned a talented model 
animator— perhaps Ray Harryhausen— doing the special effects, and delighted in thoughts of 
having an exciting break from common movie scenes, such as men on horseback, in the form of 
awesome views of six-limbed Tharks astride thefr eight-legged thoats, BUT, it was soon 
announced that the producer had a few slight changes in mind. The giant green men would be 
reduced to the size of ordinary people, and have only two arms ! And instead of riding thefr 
famous eight-legged mounts, they would ride HORSES ! 

Was there really a producer so devoid of awareness that he could think of filming the story of 
John Carter without Tharks and thoats? If so, he apparently realized his mistake from the re- 
actions, for the project was abandoned. 






I^^Jne of the most famous monsters in literature is the THARK. There are undoubtedly some 
people reading this who have never heard of a Thark; yet even they will certainly be 
familiar with Tarzan of the Apes. Both were the creation of the same author— Edgar 
Rice Burroughs, Within his lifetime. Burroughs became the world's largest selling author. And 
his career started with a tale about Mars, The hero of this story, who came from Earth, was 
named John Carter; and the first beings which Carter encountered upon Mars were the giant 
green Tharks. (Tharks were actually just one nationality of the giants. The same species was 
known by other names also, depending upon thefr region of origin. But since the Tharks were 





Exactly how hard would it REALLY be to do it right? We decided to find out for ourselves— by 
FILMING one of these difficult scenes. Step ONE (that covered by this first article on the 
subject) was to design a WORKABLE version of a Thark. 

Many illustrators have attempted to show rharks . Aside from the Disney TV segment, and the 
illustrations in the books themselves, there has been a John Carter newspaper strip, several 
different comic book series, illustrations in science fiction magazines, and even an illus- 
trated school text book showing Tharks. But all of these have served only to confuse the 
reader's image of the creature, for NONE of them followed the actual descriptions, 

WHAT was the problem? Burroughs had described these famous creatures quite clearly. But 
the artists had taken only a few statements of the descriptions, and ignored all the rest. 

Most have made the tall, thin creatures far too short, and moved the Intermediary set of 
limbs (which were used as both arms AND legs, at will) too close to the upper limbs. WHY 
did none of the artists draw REAL Tharks ? 

The primary reason was probably that Tharks are really quite awkward in both size and con- 
struction, and would be hard to portray in believeable relation to ordinary-sized people. So 
the artists, unwilling to meet the challenge, ignored the books, and invented their own 
creatures, instead, for the drawings. So, for our project of attempting to create a REAL Bur- 
roughs Thark, the works of all previous artists had to be ignored. 


BELOW — The skull of the creature envisioned by Burroughs was probably somewhat as 
shown here. 





The REAL Tharks, as millions of readers know, were up to sixteen feet tall. Most artists have forgotten, however, 
that they are capable of assuming centaur-like positions, which overcomes much of the size difference between 
Thark and man. But how heavily built are they? Most artists have made them quite muscular, or even fat. But, 
according to biological theory, considering the gravity of Mars, Martian creatures, if any, would tend to be qxUte 
tall, and quite skinny, 

A clue to the bulk of the Thark Is given in the 
following narration, by John Carter, of his first 
contact with one; "He (one of the 15 ft, Tharks) 
unclasped an enormous metal armlet, and hold- 
ing it toward me in the open palm of his hand, 
addressed me in a clear, resonant voice,,, I 
advanced and took the armlet from his open 
palm, clasping it about my arm above the el- 
bow," The wrist of a Thark, then, is hardly 
thicker than the upper arm of a six foot man; OR, 
the structure of the armlet was such that it could 
overlap to a smaller size. 

The only clue given by Burroughs is his statement 
that this Thark, on Earth, would weigh only four 
hundred pounds. Not much at all for a being 
fifteen feet high. In the words of John Carter, 
"While the Martians are immense, their bones* 
are very large, and they are muscled only in 
proportion to the gravitation which they must overcome. The result is that they are infinitely less agile and less 
powerful, in proportion to their weight, than an Earth man, and I doubt that were one of them suddenly to be trans- 
ported to Earth he could lift his own weight from the ground* in fact, I am convinced that he could NOT do so," 




BECAUSE Burroughs' descriptions are so detailed, the things he does NOT say are as important as what he does. 
Anything of importance about the Tharks which was not basically human in nature would undoubtedly be mentioned. 
And, therefore, can be eliminated from consideration if not. The Tharks of the more recent comic books, for in- 
stance, were quite round and frog-like in appearance. If this image had been in Burroughs' mind, he most certain- 
ly would have made mention of these characteristics. The head of the Martion CALOT (see lower comer of illustra- 
tion on back cover) WAS described as frog-like. 
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But, for the purposes of our film, the trial illustrations on these pages were only the beginning. Next would come working 
models of both Thark and a proportionately sized man, to see if this design would WORK, If, through trick photography, this 
design of a Thark was placed in proper scale to a real person, would it be able to relate properly for the actions required? 

Through trial and error— in addition to again restudying the descriptions and actions in the books— slight variations were made 
here and there, and work on the FINAL Thark models— the ones for the film— began. But, would it be WORTH it, to bring a 
REAL Thark to "life” for the first time? Would It look as awesome and dynamic as Burroughs meant it to in the mood of his 
books, or only silly and awkward? As of this writing, part of the filming has been completed, with quite encouraging results. 
The FINAL scenes will be shown at future gatherings of Burroughs fans, and printed in a future issue of Monsters & Heroes for 
ALL to see. Our aim, of course, is to prove to Hollywood that the works of Burroughs- AS WRITTEN — CAN be done, as mil- 
lions of Burroughs fans, for the past fifty years, have been hoping they would be, 
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REX MUST BE IN ONE OF THESE CHAMBERS, 
HEY— THERE'S HEATHER'S FATHER. THAT 

.. MUST BE THE 

CHEMICAL LAB 
I HE MENTIONED 


FTER SABOTAG- > 
ING A CHEM- 
ICAL REACTION 
SO THAT IT WOULD SOON 
BLOW THE VILLAINOUS 
VOLTARIS FORTRESS 
COMPLETELY OFF THE MAP, 
A SCIENTIST THEN LEARNS 
THAT VOLTAR HAS BROUGHT 
HIS YOUNG DAUGHTER 
HEATHER TO THE FORTRESS 
AS A HOSTAGE. 


HEATHER’S FRIEND DAVE . 
MEANWHILE, SEARCHES 
FOR ANOTHER OF VOLTAR'S 
PRISONERS 


TOO LATE TO STOP THE REACTION. BUT 
IT'S STILL A LONG WAY FROM FULL FORCE. 
IF I IGNITE IT NOW ! 






IT'S AFFECTING MT SENSES. 
I’M BLACKING OUT I 












THERE ARE PEOPLE ON THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE ISIAND. 
HOPEFULLY, WE CAN GET THEM 
TO RESCUE VOLIAR'S OTHER 
PRISONERS AND THEN GET US 


NEXT: THE BEGINNING OF BOOK TWO —"THE ISIAND OF PERIL" 
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r^^iecause of TV, and its frequent airing of the three 
I old Universal Flash Gordon serials, there are 

fans of adventure who are unfamiliar today 
with the voyage to the planet Mongo by Flash 
Gordon, Dale Arden, and Dr, Zarkov. . , , How they 
encountered the sinister Ming The Merciless, were be- 
friended by Thun the Lion Man, and how Princess Aura, 
Ming*s daughter, fell in love with Prince Barin, rightful 
heir to the throne of Mongo, 


The adventures of Flash Gordon, however, were only 
slightly more amazing than the legend of his talented 
creator. 


While other strip artists of the day were setting a 
standard of art so simple that real work in strips seem- 
ed virtually unnecessary, Raymond constantly produced 
a pain-staking, time-consuming reality that never 
compromised with his own idealistic standards of 
quality. When not thrilling his readers with predictions 
of such things as television, atom bombs, jet and rocket 
aircraft, he was doing so with his remarkable artistic 
industry. 


Alex Raymond has been considered one of the greatest 
masters of true drawing. His pen sketches, paintings, 
and magazine illustrations could fill a volume in them- 
selves, But Raymond was also a story teller. And for 
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Illustration copyright King Features Syndicate 


ten years out of his relatively brief 46, he devoted himself to a saga which has already become one of the 
most popular our century has known. He began his career as an apprentice to well-known cartoonists who 
lived near by, working first on the strip Tillie The Toiler, and then Chic Young's Blondie. As his ability 
improved, he began to aid Chic's brother, Lyman Young, on the more realistic feature Tim Tyler's Luck. 

Then he was given the opportunity to do the art on a daily strip to be written by the famous mystery 
writer Dashiell Hammett- -Secret Agent X-9. The syndicate had actually wanted the also-famous illus- 
trator Matt Clark for this first truly realistic competitor for Dick Tracy, but Clark refused. The 
young Alex Raymond, however, who had already been chosen for a new Sunday page, industriously 
trained himself, and launched the feature with a style amazingly close to that of the renowned 
artist. Instead of a Sunday page for the feature. King Features had decided that the Sunday space 
should be devoted to two entirely different types of features. And so, for the top half of the page 
was created the character Jungle Jim; and for the bottom. Flash Gordon. At this time, Raymond 
was only 23, 

All three of Raymond's characters--not just Flash--were made into movie serials; and both of the 
Sunday features were made into radio adventure programs. It soon became obvious, however, which 
of die three creations had the greatest public appeal, and it was not long before Flash expanded to 
two-thirds of the page he shared with Jungle Jim. At this time, Raymond was required to produce 
a total of forty eight complete drawings every week. And aside from the hand lettering, much of 
which was done by his uncle, Raymond never let others touch the drawings to which he signed his 
name. In the several instances when he got so far behind schedule that another artist had to work 
on Flash, that artist received a complete page which Raymond himself never touched. The artist 
who did these extra pages for him was Austin Briggs — one of today's "Twelve Famous Artists"--to 
whom Raymond eventually turned over the daily strip, in order to devote more time to Flash. And 
the date on which Raymond reduced his work load is easy to spot. With the very next Sunday page. 

Flash suddenly sprang from the realm of a well drawn strip into an artistic masterpiece. 

What were the inspirations for Flash Gordon? There is almost no creative effort which does not have 
a lengthy tree of influences. And yet those for Flash Gordon — those that industrious research has been 

able to uncover are remarkably few, Raymond's own fertile imagination seems to have been the major 

source for most of the ideas within his remarkable illustrative concepts. The silent film of Siegfried 
(see Monsters & Heroes =2) perhaps set the pattern for Raymond's image of Flash--and certainly for the 
invisibility sequence in one story. Another silent fiim--Metropolis--was reflected in an underwater 
adventure, in both the costume worn by Queen Undina of Coralia, and in one of the machines used by her 
men (which somehow got transported to King Vultan's furnace room in the first Flash Gordon movie 
serial.) And Dr. Zarkov's rocketship in the serial was not based upon a design within the strip by Ray- 
mond, but on an earlier one used in a movie titled Just Imagine. The ironic part of this is that the ship 
in Just Imagine was inspired by a drawing which appeared in the rival strip Buck Rogers ! But, then. 
Buck HAD begun in the papers first, and this was, perhaps, a just tribute to this fact. Aside from its 
space-travel aspects, however, there were really never any major similarities between the original 
versions of these two rivals. Flash was in the present, not the future, and took place almost entirely 
upon one planet- -Mongo. 

There is evidence that several other movies and classic paintings were inspirations for scenes in Flash 
--as well as one scene from a Flash serial. But nowhere in the work of Raymond is there evidence of a 
direct copy from the work of another artist; and every figure he drew was in a different pose from all 
that he had done in the past. 
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Raymond was one of the first strip illustrators to spend extra time trying to insure greater accuracy in his 
drawings by posing people for the figures in his strip. It was also Raymond who devised many of the 
formulas that have been used by comics artists ever since, in interpreting the realistic figure, and the 
clothing upon that figure. And it was Raymond who introduced the inking style which has been used to 
the greatest extent in comics illustration since. However, Raymond’s boredom with his constant 
obligations to deadlines was becoming apparent after the beginning of World War II; and he entered 
the service before even completing the current story upon which he was working. But it was his 
impatience— the seeking of ways to lesson his work load— that presented the world of realistic cartooning 
with virtually its entire manual of formulas. And at no time— even his periods of simplest inking— did 
Raymond ever compromise on the actual drawing beneath that inking, in either quality or originality. 







ABOVE, a map of the planet MONGO, as assembled from the diagrams and Information produced by Alex Raymond in the Flash 
Gordon strip. Acccw^ing to Raymond, Mongo is slightly over one third the diameter of Earth, but has a gravitational density 
that is almost as great. It's a relatively young world, with towering mountains not yet worn smooth by time, and many areas 
of volcanic activity. Its vegetation is still limited to Isolated areas of botanical giants, ^nd It's still In the era of reptilian 
giants. Man evolved fast and into many races— a number of which possess amazingly advanced thechnology, while others 


Raymond's saga of Flash Gordon 
consists of the following stories; 

The Planet Mongo 1934 

Monster Men of Mongo 1934 

The Tournaments of Mongo 1934-35 


Witch Queen of Mongo 1935 


King of Mongo 1935-36 


The Water World 1936 


The Forest Kingdom 1936-37 


Perils of Mongo 1937-38 


Tyrant of Mongo 1938 


Return to Arboria 1938-39 


The Ice Kingdom 1939-40 


Power Men of Mongo 1940 


In The Prisons of Mongo 1940-41 

ilii 

Red Sword Invaders (On Earth) 1941 

fell 

In The Fortress of Brazor 1942 


The Jungles of Mongo 1942 


In The Fiery Desert 1942-43 



In The Mountains of Mongo 1943 
Flash Gordon Triumphant 1944 



still live in primitive and unexplored regions , 

When MING overthrew the rightful dynasty of Mongo, and proclaimed 
himself emperor of the planet (a title which a number of kingdoms 
never did acknowledge) Prince Barin, the legal heir, went into hiding. 

During the "Tournament of Death", a competition steeped in tradition 
in which the victor received empirical immunity, a kingdom of his 
own, and freedom in the selection of a bride, there was a tie victory 
between Flash Gordon and Prince Barin— who had entered in disguise. 
In fear of a planet-wide revolt, Ming was forced to abide by the rules 
of the tournament, and grant his worst enemies official kingdoms of 
their own. But the rules were flexible enough for Ming to select the 
kingdoms, and to impose certain provisions over them. To Flash, he 
presented the most uninhabitable region of Mongo, while banishing 
Prince Barin and his followers to the forest region of Arboria. Ming 
allowed Barin's followers to build a city there, within the giant tree- 
tops, but passed a law PROHIBITING THE POSSESSION OF ANY 
MODERN WEAPON by those living within the bounda’ry of Arboria, 

But this did not stop the heroes, and Ming was eventually defeated. 
The three visitors from Earth then returned to their home planet for 
a brief adventure before again returning to the world of Mongo— this 
time to land on the continent of Tropica. 


Flash was still on Tropica when his creator left the strip to become an officer in the Marines, in 1944— slightly over 
ten years after beginning the feature. And his successors began to fumble the storyline before even completing the 


adventure that Raymond had almost concluded. 


With the exception of Hal Foster’s Prince Valiant, there is almost no adventure strip upon the upper levels of quality 
which is not consciously following the art style and techniques introduced by Raymond. And yet Raymond, aside from 
pioneering in this field, has been the only one to date not to stagnate— the only one to constantly evolve his style from 
one level to another, into new realms of exploration. It is this lack of repetition— the ability to look at one year's 
output and not find a mere repetition of that type of drawing from the year before; to look at one year's naturally 
evolved style and be able to distinguish it from that of any other year — which has set Raymond apart from most of 
his followers as a dynamic and LIVING artisan, unquestionably worthy of that immortality which can belong to so few. 
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When Raymond returned from military 
service, he was unable to take over the 
adventures of Flash once again. The 
syndicate had signed contracts with 
other artists and writers. But they 
pointed out that he would be better off 
financially by doing a new daily 
detective strip for them. And thus 
was born Rip Kirby, which Raymond 
drew until hi^ death in 1956, 


But even on that tragic, rainy day in 
1956, there was a certain irony to add 
fuel to the incredible legend that had 
been Alex Raymond, The first of the 
two strips below appeared immediately 
after the fatal sports car accident which 
ended his career. And the other, which 
was to appear three weeks later,,, was 
the last strip that he had done. 


I :,'Ni3=RW00C>, ^ 

'CUAP, THAT SOUNDS 
FASClNATlNfi! THANKS 
' FOB KEcPlNS J 

. POSTED... 







In 1936, cameras began rolling 
at Universal Studios on the 
first of three Flash Gordon 
movie serials. The first film 
followed the story of the strip 
far better than most Hollywood 
adaptations— the major discrep- 
ancy being to make Dale Arden 
a blond, instead of a brunette, 
because of the current popular- 
ity of Jean Harlowo 

BELOW, in front of a rocketship 
set, the cast of the film stands 
in costumes based closely upon 
those drawn by Raymondo INSET 
PANEL is from the third Flash 
Gordon Sunday page. 





In the years after Alex Raymond left the newspaper 
strip, the filmed version of Flash was the only one 
able to retain the original popularity of the charactero 
Although the full panorama of events as conceived 
by Raymond could not be brought to the screen with 
the budgets available, the adaptations were still, 
nevertheless, among—if not THE — most exciting, 
fast-paced, and elaborate serials ever producedo 

So popular have these films been that they have been 
given PRIME evening TV time in New York and other 
major cities. In Chicago, the series has been shown 
constantly for many years, with the audience never 
seeming to tire of viewing each chapter many times 
over. 

Three stars remained in their parts for all three of the 
serials— Buster Crabbe as Flash, Frank Shannon as 
Dr, Zarkov, and Charles Middleton as Ming the Mer- 
ciless, 

The first serial began, as did the strip, with Earth 
being threatened by the gravitational forces of an- 
other planet rushing in an erratic orbit through the 
solar system. In an attempt to reach the planet. Dr, 
Zarkov, Flash Gordon, and Dale Arden take off in a 
rocketship Invented by Zarkov. They arrive to dis- 
cover the alien world inhabited by both monsters and 
human beings. 
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But freedom is short-lived, for Flash and his friends are soon captured by the flying Hawk 
Men of Mongo, who imprison them as slaves in the furnace room of their floating sky city. 
(BELOW, Richard Alexander, with shovel, as Prince Barin, and James Pierce as the bearded 
Thun, king of Mongo's Lion Men.) 






Vultan, king of the Hawkmen (portrayed by John Lipson), falls In love with Dale, and tries 
to get her to agree to their marriage by torturing Flash. 
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The third serial (which is more appropriate as a sequel to the first) was the most artistic in sets 
and costuming— being based upon the later Raymond strips. In this. Flash and his friends return 
to Mongo in search of an antidote to a plague that is sweeping Earth. There they are greeted by 
Prince Barin (Roland Drew), in his forest kingdom of Arboria, 






Ming still lives, and again a planet-wide odyssey ensues, pitting the resources of Flash and 
Zarkov against the advanced science of the power-mad tyrant. 









Although this serial, "Flash Gordon Conquers the Universe" (1940) based its costumes, char- 
acters, and locations upon the newspaper feature, it did little to maintain the original story 
line. ABOVE, Flash assumes the disguise of a soldier to gain entrance to Ming's palace. 









The second Flash serial, "Flash Gordon's Trip To Mars" (1938), was actually filmed out of 
logical sequence. Ignoring the strip almost completely, with the exception of transferring 
Queen Azura from Mongo to Mars, this script could logically take place only after the other 
adventures. 




In this serial, Ming, defeated upon Mongo, has flown to the planet Mars to join forces with 
Queen Azura, who has become ruler of that planet. There, he uses the sciences at his dis- 
posal to draw vital elements from Earth's atmosphere. With these, he is able to manufacture 
deadly Nitron bombs. Tracing the source of Earth's peril, Zarkov heads for Mars. 




The captain of Azura's fliers was portrayed by Kane Richmond {shown ABOVE and also BELOW) who 
later became famous as Spy Smasher, in the movie adaptation of that comic book hero. 




Prince Barin (Richard Alexander) has also trailed Ming to Mars, and joins with the others as the 
action shifts between the desolate forest lands of Mars, Azura's city, and the land of the Clay 
People, (The story of Azura will be covered in a future issue,) BELOW, one of the Martian 
underground vehicles , 






THE CHAPTER TITLES Trip To Mars (1938) 


Flash Gordon (1936) 

1- Planet of Peril 

2- Tunnel of Terror 

3 - Captured by Shark Men 

4- Battling the Sea Beast 

5 - The Destroying Ray 

6- Flaming Torture 

7- Shattering Doonn 

8- Tournament of Death 

9- Fighting the Fire Dragon 

10- The Unseen Peril 

11- In the Claws of the Tigron 

12 - Rocketing to Earth 


Conquers The Universe (1940) 

1- The Purple Death 

2 - Freezing Torture 

3- Walking oombs 

4- The Destroying Ray 

5- Palace of Horror 

6- Flaming Death 

7 - Land of the Dead 

8- The Fiery Abyss 

9- The Pool of Peril 

10- The Death Mist 

11- Stark Treachery 

12 - Doom of the Dictator 


1- New Worlds to Conquer 

2 - The Living Dead 

3 - Queen of Magic 

4- Ancient Enemies 

5 - The Boomerang 

6- Tree-Men of Mars 

7 - Prisoner of Mongo 

8- The Black Sapphire of Kalu 

9 - Symbol of Death 

10- Incense of Forgetfulness 

11- Human Bait 

12- Ming, the Merciless 

13- The Miracle of Magic 

14- A Beast at Bay 

15- An Eye For An Eye 


The part of Dale Arden was played, in the first serial, by Jean Rogers, who returned— with a more 
appropriate hair color— to continue the part in Flash Gordon's Trip To Mars. In the third serial to 
be filmed, the role was played by Carol Hughes. Because of its wide variety of locations and 
characters, the first film is generally regarded as the best. But, for costuming and pagentry, 
'Universe'comes closest to Raymond's later image of Mongo. (Note effective use of shadows, 
ABOVE, to create added feeling of detail.) Although Flash Gordon's Trip To Mars was the weakest 
of the three, it is still considered among the best of ail the serials ever produced. There is little 
doubt that the wide popularity of these adventure classics will ensure their continued existence on 
TV for the entertainment of many generations to come. 
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1 Williamson has long been recognized 
as one of the most talented pen and ink 
illustrators of our time. Born March 
21, 1931, he began his professional art 
career at the age of 17, as an assistant on the 
newspaper feature Tarzan. He did the pre- 
liminary pencil layouts (see page 42) for those 
strips appearing Sept, through Nov. 1948. At 
this point he began to receive work in comic 
books under his own name, beginning with short 
stories in Heroic Comics— the first of which 
appeared in the November 1948 issue. 

When we first mentioned our Intention to print 
articles on established artists as well as the 
talented newcomers, a flood of mail immediate- 
ly appeared containing suggestions for various 
artists . And three names received more requests 
than the combined total for all others (with the 
possible exception of Hal Foster) put together. 
These artists are Alex Raymond, A1 Williamson, 
and Frank Frazetta. 

During his career, A1 has done almost every type 
of subject matter — science fiction, super heroes, 
western, war, love, mystery, humor. ..and has 
worked for virtually every comic book company 
that has been in existence since he started — 
often doing dozens of stories each for approx- 
imately 80 titles, in addition to illustrations for 
other magazines. 



ADVENTURE ILLUSTRATORS 
OF OUR TIME #1 



Above, an example of 
Al's superb artwork in 
his current daily strip, 
SECRET AGENT COR- 
RIGAN. 

Copyright King Features 
Syndicate. 
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JUST AFTEe. CLOBBIE FALLS 
ASLEEP, THE PRO JECTOa. 
SUDDENLY BEGINS TO 
OPERATE --CASTING A POWERFUL 
BEAM INTO THE NIGHT 


ABOVE, a newspaper strip sample 

During the early fifties, the science fiction stories illustrated by A1 Williamson for EC publica- 
tions were among the most popular items in comic books, and were considered the closest thing 
around“in either comic books or newspaper s —to the beautiful linework of the early Flash Gor- 
don feature as it had been done by Alex Raymond. 

And, indeed, it had been Raymond who had most inspired Al, and it was his ambition to someday 
draw the Flash Gordon Sunday page. The enthusiasm that was evident in his science fiction comic 
book stories showed his determination to be worthy of such a task, should he ever have the chance, 

Although he was usually overworked with either comic book assignments, magazine illustrations, 
or requests from newspaper illustrators to help them meet deadlines on their strips, Al somehow 
found the time to begin several strip submissions of his own. And each of them reflected his in- 
terest in the type of awe-inspiring scenes that had been the trademark of Alex Raymond’s version 
of Flash Gordon. But most of these samples were never finished. Al was simply too much in de- 
mand elsewhere. 


Copyright 1964 Len Brown Productions 





THE VERY FIRST professional work of A1 Williamson (shown above) was done at the age of 17. It was not long before he had 
assisted on six of the best drawn newspaper features. Today he Is working full time on the strip SECRET AGENT CORRIGAN, 
(which was begun by Alex Raymond as Secret Agent X-9) under his own name. 



BELOW Is a sample (from several years ago) of how A1 pencils a strip today. In contrast to his above work as a teenager. 







ABOVE, 


Then, in 1966, Al's ambition was realized. When King Features decided to issue their own comic book of 
Flash Gordon, there was only one artist truly qualified for the job. Taking time out from his higher paying 
commitments, A1 managed to produce enough Flash Gordon pages for three full issues (issues #1, 4, and 5), 
It was these that not only brought the name of A1 Williamson back to the attention of the world, but brought 
a whole new generation of readers into renewed interest in Flash Gordon. 


Somehow, the world had almost forgotten Flash. There were vague rumors of some strip still carrying the 
title in newspapers. But a glance at these revealed something so dull and far removed from the exciting 
Raymond style that a second look was seldom forthcoming. And then, suddenly, Flash came to life once 
more. For three beautiful issues by A1 Williamson, the REAL, Flash Gordon lived once again. 





some time we've been receiving letters from 
Bsil3 various amateur film makers across the country 
regarding rumors of an impressive amateur film titled 
"War of the Rocketmen". The answer is YES, such a 
film was made, several years ago, by Val Warren. It's 
one of a number of amateur films , by different people , 
inspired by the famous serial "King of the Rocketmen" 
(which we plan to cover in an upcoming issue). For 
those who have been curious about Val's production 
(one of the best amateur films on this theme to date) , 
some scenes from it are shown on the following pages. 


BEHIND THE CAMERA, 
Mike McDermott, and 
AT RIGHT, Val Warren, 
during the production 
of Val's film "War of 
the Rocketmen". 


ON THE NEXT PAGE, 
one of the skillful 
special effects scenes 
produced for the film. 


Filmed in color, 
Val's Rocketman 
jacket is bright red 
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ABOVE, a fitting adversary for the rocketed hero is the major 
villain of the film. The Black Phantom (played by Don Shay), 
By use of a 35 pound bat-winged rocket harness, this villain 
is able to meet the hero on his own ground. 


Have YOU made an amateur film on an im- 
aginative subject? If so, let us know, 



LETTSaS 


Address for mall: 





I thialc yotjr nagasine is great. I’a getting a noTie owiera, an4 plan to E&to novies 
of lay ovra* I hope you continue to do articles on this suojeot. Chestnut 3a, 


Since this is a Flash Gordon Issue, it might be ^propriate to begin with an answer to a frequently asked question— "What is 
the music used tor the Flash Gordon serials; is it a classical piece that can be obtained on records? " The answer is that 
SEVERAL sources provided the familiar dramatic themes now associated with Flash Gordon, One of these is Les (pronounced 
lay) Preludes, by Franz Liszt, Another is Tschaikowsky's Romeo and Juliet Overture. Both of these are easily available on 
records. Not so available is the dramatic marching theme, first used for the film Bride of Frankenstein, The only way to 
obtain this, at the moment, is with a tape recorder in front of the TV set. The serials themselves, however, have far less 
background noise than the Frankenstein film. Still mere of the music comes frem the film Werewolf of London, 


BACK gSUES : Although our original supply of all Issues has sold out, we are occassionally 
able to get additional small quantities from dealers, and will continue to take 
orders for the first three issues at $1 each — filling them as soon as possible, in the order 


You shouldn’t feel so had about a nane occaing out nisspalled la the Slag Koag article. 
(If you hadn’t oorrectad it next issue, I wtwlda’t have eran noticed.) At least you 
got the correct person. It wasn’t too long ago that the nost ’’Faaous" filn aagaziaa 
m.took Dalsht ?ry. for "folio OliTo". Chiooso, niiooi. 


And last issue we typeset Frye's name "Frey" ( These are the all-too-frequent frustrations, 
for evay magazine, in trying to get Issues out on schedule. 


That page of artwork reprinted from Capt. Marvel left me hanging, 'rtho drew it? As 
for Y03H vfork in the issue, it was ola&aical. But let's examine the battle scene. 

Man on chain swings into view of Altron~Boy; raises sword and thereby loses advantage 
of surprise; he defeats A-B in swordsmanship, but hits him with fist. Then the 
warrior pays no alnd to his surroundings as ha tries to slay A-B.,, Ai^rway, thanks 
for the treasures you are giving your fans, . „ , ^ „ 

o -o j joiinay Carboaaro Brooklyn, N.Y, 


We edways appreciate your help in keeping the magazine as pictorial 
as possible, by including photos if you can. Please keep In mind 
that we receive far too much mail to print all that is received. And 
that the letters that have been represented have been retyped and 
sometimes shc^tened. 


Lairy Ivie 
Box 5 05 Ansonla 
NYC 10023 


It finally happened! I’ve found a fantasy^^oasteiMiaro imgaziae of a high quality. I’ve 
baen a fan of filmland for ntu^ years, 'out when the quality of the other raagaziaes faded 
out, there was nowhere to tarn. Then, one day I strutted into a local book store and there 
it was—a copy of Monsters and lieroes. I don’t plan to miss a copy, 

Dan Chegar barren, CSiio 


But what is the fantasy-monster-hero magazine of high quality you're referring to? At least 
you found the secret of making sure you don't miss the next copy of M&H, Those with photos 
pilnted get free copies ! 


So the guy was Just overconfident! Wouldn't YOU be, facing someone less than half your size? The artist you're 
wondering about was Mac Raboy, 


Photo: Buster Crabbe and Jean Rogers In "Flash Gordon's Trip To Mars" 


As long as fans continue to keep us informed of their projects, and can furnish us with 
clear (and large) photos that have been taken of their creative efforts, we will continue 
to publish the most interesting of them. 


Everyone has to be a fault finder! (As you may have noticed. Issue #5 had not as yet 
reached the stands as we were preparing this issue,) 


"The Original Oaptaia Marvol" was oa© of th© most entertainiag and informative 
pictorial stories that I have ever had the pleasure to read. One oaa imagine the 
great amount of research that west into it. As for Altroi^Boy, all I can say is 
that your stories and artwork get better each issue. The twist ending yrc.a very 
original and unique. The cover of ^ is by far the most appealing of the series. 
Awy oTia could easily see the painstaking amoimt of work that wezrt lirbo it. Your 
magazine has easily surpassed my former favorite, in both art and in pictorial 
articles. 

Chris Lyons, '.Vest Chester, Penn. 
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A Princess 
of Mars 
was the 
first pub- 
lished 
novel by 
Edgar Rice 
Burroughs , 
and the 
first in an 
eleven book series — the ma- 
jority of which was written 
well after he had achieved 
fame as the author of the Tar- 
zan series. 

BELOW is 'the territory covered 
within the first book. (Only 
those cities mentioned by name 
are shown.) 





